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Tests on Stabilized Base Mixtures 


By A. T. GOLDBECK 


Engineering Director, National Crushed 
Stone Association, Washington, D. C. 


URING the past few years many miles of wear- 
ing surfaces and bases for highways have been 
built by the simple process of stabilizing the natural 
soil so as to render it capable of carrying traffic loads 
or by laying plant mixtures of low cost to which vari- 
ous “stabilizing” admixtures have been added for the 
purpose of making these surfaces or bases more or 
less continuously stable under different weather con- 
ditions. As stone screenings or quarry fines have ex- 
cellent inherent properties for stabilization work, it 
would seem that stabilization should furnish a ready 
market for this product of the quarry. 
Stabilization with low cost materials is not a new 
subject, for stabilization of soils has been practiced 
in one form or another for many years. The sand- 
clay and top-soil roads of the South are examples of 
more or less stabilized surfaces. In order to gain in- 
formation of particular value in the use of stone 
screenings for this purpose, tests on stabilized mix- 
tures have been undertaken in the laboratory of the 
National Crushed Stone Association and it is the pur- 
pose of the present article to describe the methods 
of test being used and to discuss some of the results 
obtained. 


What Is a Stabilized Base or 
Road Surface? 


Everyone is familiar with the fact that a clay soil 
becomes very soft in wet weather and is incapable of 
supporting even very light loads without deforma- 
tion. By mixing with that clay some kind of granu- 


® Stabilized highway surfaces and bases have 
received much attention recently. In order to 
be prepared to offer advice on this subject, first- 
hand information is being obtained by the 
National Crushed Stone Association. Labora- 
tory tests on stabilized mixtures are described 
in the present article and they show that stone 
screenings are highly meritorious for stabilized 
road construction. 


lar material the load-supporting value of the clay is 
increased, especially if the adjacent particles of 
granular material are brought into contact with one 
another. When granular material is added to the 
clay, there results a mass of small size aggregate 
surrounded with films of clay which also fill the 
voids. The clay then acts as an adhesive and binds 
the aggregate particles together and also serves to 
keep out excess water. The use of more than enough 
clay to fill the voids in the aggregate spreads the 
particles and less stability results than when the 
voids are just filled and no more. Too little clay 
makes a pervious mass which allows water to pene- 
trate and soften it. By the use of granular particles 
of the correct gradation, these voids can be reduced 
and still less clay is required in the mixture. Such 
a mixture is the simplest form of a stabilized road 
mixture. 

The granular material aids in stabilizing the mass 
because it not only provides internal friction, but, 
also, because the particles interlock with one another 
and the internal movement of one particle with re- 
spect to another under load is rendered more diffi- 
cult. Screenings, because of their roughness and 
angularity, provide exceptional stability when prop- 
erly graded and properly mixed with the correct 
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amount of fine particles, whether of clay or of stone 
dust. 

Still further stabilization of the mass is effected if, 
by some treatment, the clay can be made more effec- 
tive as a cementing and water-proofing material. 
Various admixtures are advocated by different indi- 
viduals for stabilization purposes. They include cal- 
cium chloride, CaCl,, common salt, NaCl, asphaltic 
emulsion, tar, asphaltic cements in different forms 
and also portland cement. 

It is important to the stone producer and to the 
user of stone screenings to know something about the 
properties of stabilized mixtures containing different 
admixed materials and it is of value, also, to know 
how various combinations of different fine particles 
influence the stability of the resulting mixtures. 


Laboratory Studies of Stabilized 
Mixtures 


GRADATION OF MIXTURE 


In approaching a laboratory study of stabilized 
mixtures it was necessary to pioneer in virgin terri- 
tory. Years ago in connection with a study of the 
density of concrete mixtures, W. B. Fuller developed 
that gradation of aggregate and cement which 
seemed to create the greatest obtainable density and 
he devised the so-called “Fuller Curve of Maximum 
Density.” As it seems reasonable that stabilized 
mixtures should also have the greatest possible den- 
sity for maximum stability and maximum water 
tightness, this gradation curve was accepted as a 
starting point of the gradations to use in the present 
investigations. However, in order to be sure that 
this gradation curve is really meritorious for this par- 
ticular purpose, it was decided to experiment with 
somewhat coarser and also somewhat finer mixtures. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the Fuller curve of gradation for 
maximum density (Curve C), and so also are shown 
two curves of finer gradations (Curves A and B), 
and two of coarser gradation (Curves D and E). 


WatTER PLays AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


Again, reverting to knowledge gained with con- 
crete mixtures, it has been determined that the quan- 
tity of mixing water greatly influences the degree of 
density which can be obtained with a granular mix- 
ture. In Bulletin 137 of the University of Illinois 
Engineering Experiment Station, Talbot and Richart 


1See “Concrete, Plain and Reinforced,” by F. W. Taylor and San- 
ford E. Thompson. 


have described a method for obtaining the amount of 
mixing water which will create maximum density in 
a portland cement mortar. A stabilized granular 
mixture is not unlike a portland cement mortar; the 
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main difference is in the fact that the fine particles 
of clay or other materials now become the cementing 
medium. Consequently, the Talbot-Richart method 
for obtaining maximum density applies also to stabi- 
lized mixtures. 

The apparatus used consists of a cylindrical brass 
container 2 in. in diameter and 4 in. high. The 
stabilized mixture is mixed with an assumed quan- 
tity of water, say 8 per cent by weight of the mix- 
ture, and the resulting mixture is then tamped into 
the cylinder, employing for this purpose a % in. sq. 
wooden tamp. The mixture is placed into the con- 
tainer in three layers and each layer is tamped 25 
times and finally the top is struck off level and the 
container and mixture are weighed and emptied back 
into the mixing pan. More water is added and the 
procedure of mixing and weighing is repeated. This 
same procedure may be repeated a half a dozen times 
or more. The mixture will show greater weight 
with each added amount of water until a percentage 
is reached which causes a decrease in weight. This 
occurs because the optimum water content for maxi- 
mum density has now been reached; more water 
tends to spread the particles and this makes the mix- 
ture less dense. The optimum water content for 
maximum density determined in this way would 
seem to be the most favorable water content to use 
in practical construction in order to obtain the great- 
est compaction of the stabilized surface. This, how- 
ever, is not always the most favorable water content 
to use with certain bituminous mixtures. 
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SHEAR TESTS FOR STABILITY 


As the stability or ability to carry loads depends 
largely upon the resistance to internal movement of 
the particles with respect to one another, the simplest 
form of stability test seems to be a test which will 
measure internal shearing resistance. In deciding 
upon the form of specimen and apparatus to use, it 
was considered desirable that the results be influ- 
enced, in so far as possible, only by the characteris- 
tics of the material itself without introducing other 
factors of unknown quantity. Consequently, a punch- 
ing shear test was accepted as most nearly filling 
these requirements. In Fig. 2 is shown a view of the 
shear test apparatus. 


SHEAR TEST APPARATUS 


This apparatus is made up in part of sections of 
4 in. diameter steel pipe cut to a length of 25% inches. 
The stabilized mixture is first tamped into one of 


PLUNGER FASTENED TO MOVABLE CROSS-HEAD 


OF TESTING MACHINE 
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FIGURE 2. 
Test APPARATUS. 


these pipe sections in two layers and each layer is 
tamped with a steel tamp as shown in Fig. 3. This 
tamp is the same apparatus as used in A. S. T. M. 


Tentative Method of Test for Specific Gravity and 
Absorption of Fine Aggregate. It weighs 12 oz. and 
has a flat, circular tamping face 1 in. in diameter. 
One hundred firm strokes of the tamp about 4 in. in 
height are given to each layer. During molding the 
pipe mold is placed on a glass plate with a washer 
1/16 in. thick in the bottom of the mold. The washer 
is made 4 in. in diameter to fit the mold and has a 
circular opening 2% in. in diameter. 


FIGURE 3. 
Sear Test APPARATUS AND TAMPING TOOL. 


After the specimen is cured, as later described, it 
is placed on an orifice plate grooved to fit the bottom 
of the pipe section. The plate in turn is supported 
by a similar pipe section fitting into a groove in the 
bottom of the orifice plate. The orifice in this plate 
is 2% in. in diameter. 


CURING THE SPECIMENS 


Stabilized mixtures, in general, vary in stability 
depending upon their moisture content. Even clay 
is capable of supporting very high pressure without 
deforming when it is dry but becomes more and 
more unstable as the moisture content rises. This 
same statement applies to stabilized mixtures. The 
stability of the mixture having low moisture content 
is, therefore, of no particular importance, but it is 
highly important to know something of its stability 
when it has absorbed that amount of water which it 
is likely to take up during unfavorably wet condi- 
tions. It should be further borne in mind that sta- 
bilized mixtures, originally containing water, will 
shrink upon drying out and this shrinkage produces 
higher density than existed when the mixture was 
first made. It is believed desirable to simulate these 
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drying and wetting service conditions in curing the 
laboratory specimens prior to testing them. Conse- 
quently, the following curing procedure has been 
adopted in treating stabilized mixture laboratory 
specimens. 

After the specimens are formed, they are placed 
in a current of air produced by an electric fan. A 
duct 12 in. by 18 in. in cross-section through which 
the air is conveyed is useful for this purpose. Dry- 
ing proceeds for three days, then the specimens are 
placed on a saturated subgrade for a period of 7 days 
so that they may take up water by capillarity. The 
saturated subgrade is merely a bed of sand contained 
in a large flat galvanized iron pan. A water bottle is 
inverted on this bed of sand so that the water rises 
just to the surface of the sand. Blotting paper is 
placed on the sand and the specimens are set on the 
blotting paper in their containing molds. The 4-inch 
washer is left in the bottom of the mold and the top 
of the mold is covered with wax paper held in place 
with a rubber band. Thus, evaporation from the 
specimen is prevented and this condition simulates 
that produced by a bituminous surface treatment on 
a stabilized base. Finally, at the end of 7 days wet 
curing, the specimen is ready for testing to determine 
its punching shear resistance which is assumed to faa 
a measure of its stability. 


MAKING THE SHEAR TEST 


The set-up for making the shear test is shown in . 


Fig. 4. The 2-inch diameter plunger is brought into 


E 
= 


FIGURE 4. 
SHEAR APPARATUS MOUNTED IN TESTING MACHINE. 


contact with the top of the specimen at the center 
and load is applied at the highest speed of the testing 


machine (one inch per minute). A’ Southwark- 
Emery hydraulic machine is used and load is con- 
tinued until the indicating hand no longer advances. 
The maximum load obtained represents the total 
shearing resistance of the specimen. The effect of 
this test is to produce a cylindrical surface of rupture 
through the specimen approximately 2 in. in diam- 


FIGURE 5. 
SHEAR SPECIMEN AFTER FAILURE. 


eter. A view of one of the specimens after failure is 
shown in Fig. 5. The shearing resistance is expressed 
in terms of total load on the 2 inch diameter plunger. 


ABSORPTION TESTS 


Immediately after the specimens are tested for 
stability the material is taken from the mold, placed 
in a pan and weighed. It is then dried in an oven 
for 24 hours at 220 F. and again weighed. The dif- 
ference in weight is used to calculate the percentage 
of moisture contained by the specimen due to its con- 
tact with the wet subgrade. 

No doubt shrinkage tests would also be important 
on those mixtures consisting largely of finely divided 
particles of clay and sand, but are not so important 
with screenings mixtures because of their low shrink- 
age. Small specimens consisting of cylinders one 
inch in diameter and one inch high, such as made in 
determining “cementing value” of rock dust, have 
also served a useful purpose in preliminary studies 
of absorption and slaking tendency. They have the 
advantage of permitting the rapid study of a large 
number of specimens made with a wide variety of 
mixtures. 
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Some Stability Results from 
Preliminary Studies 


Such results of the stability tests as have been 
made up to date show some very interesting prelim- 
inary tendencies. Naturally, with so few data, defi- 
nite conclusions should not be drawn but rather 
should the values given be taken as indicative of 
trends. These preliminary tests were made prima- 
rily to develop a standard procedure in testing and 
also to investigate the effects of different variables 
such as: 


(a) Stabilizing admixtures 
(b) Kind of granular material 
(c) Effect of curing, etc. «- 


In order to bring out the significance of the data 
thus far obtained, perhaps it will be well to present 
it in answer to several very natural questions. 

1. What is the effect of water content on stability? 
To answer this question mixtures were made up in 
two series, one containing limestone throughout, in- 
cluding the fine particles and a second was made of 
gravel, sand and clay. Both series were graded as 
follows (Gradation C of Fig. 1): 


Sieve No. Per cent Retained 


Shear specimens were made as previously de- 
scribed using 9.6 per cent of water with the stone 
mixtures and 10.4 per cent with the gravel-sand- 
clay mixtures. These water contents produced max- 
imum density in the respective mixtures. The spec- 
imens were then allowed to dry in a current 
of air for 1, 5, 8 and 30 hours to produce a range in 
moisture content and tests were made at these pe- 
riods. Also, other specimens previously dried for 
30 hours were placed on the wet subgrade for 24 
hours and were then tested with the results shown 
in Table I. 

The Plastic Index' value for that portion of the 
samples finer than the No. 40 sieve was 0 to 1 for the 
stone screenings and 3 to 6 for the gravel-sand-clay 
mixture. These values are well within the values 


1 Note: For a definition of “Plastic Index” and its method of deter- 
mination see Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials for 1935, Part I, page 970. 


ordinarily considered suitable for stabilized mix- 
tures. 


TABLE I 


EFFECT OF WATER CONTENT ON STABILITY OF 
TWO DIFFERENT MIXTURES 


Gravel-Sand-Clay 
Crushed Limestone Mixtures 


Treatment of Sample % Moisture Stability % Moisture Stability 
(Ib.) (1b.) 


Dried for 1 hr. in air 8.1 4470 9.1 240 
5.9 5980 6.0 2410 
1.1 10870 2.7 7020 
then placed for 24 hrs. 


on wet subgrade 6.2 5920 6.7 2480 


water in decreasing the stability; also, it is indicated 
that the crushed limestone mixture has relatively 
high stability in spite of high water content while 
the gravel-sand-clay mixture may have very low 
stability. 

2. What is the effect of a coarser gradation? The 
same materials as above were made up with a 
coarser gradation as follows: This is Gradation E 
in Fig. 1. 


Sieve No. Per cent Retained 
64 


Again tests were made as before at different dry- 
ing periods. 
TABLE II 
STABILITY RESULTS ON TWO DIFFERENT MIXTURES 


OF COARSER GRADATION THAN IN TABLE I 
(Gradation E of Fig. 1) 


Gravel-Sand-Clay 
Crushed Limestone Mixtures 


Treatment of Sample % Moisture Stability % Moisture Stability 
(Ib.) (Ib.) 


Dried for 1 hr. in air 7.9 4640 9.0 1160 
4.7 5689 6.5 2970 
= eo 0.7 6610 1.9 9160 
“ “ 0 “ “ 

then 24 hr. on wet 

subgrade 6.1 4830 7.4 2210 


Again, the drying out has increased the stability 
of both mixtures, and upon taking up water from the 
wet subgrade, there is a reduction in stability. This 
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reduction is quite large in the case of the gravel- 
sand-clay mixtures. Comparing the values in Table 
II with those in Table I, it is evident that there has 
been a small reduction in stability in the stone 
screenings and also in the gravel-sand-clay mixture 
when subjected to wet subgrade conditions. 

3. What is the effect of different stabilizing admizx- 
tures on stability? Using the same gradation and 
materials as in Table I, the following are typical of 
results thus far obtained. They should not be taken 
as conclusive, but merely as indicative of trends. 


TABLE III 


EFFECT OF STABILIZING MATERIALS ON MOISTURE 
CONTENT AND STABIL'TY 


Gravel-Sand-Clay 
Mixtures 


Crushed Limestone 


Treatment of Sample % Moisture seonihty % Moisture — 

Driedfor lhr.inair 8.1 4470 9.1 240 
5.9 5980 6.0 2410 
5.3 6650 5.2 4120 
1.1 10870 2.7 7020 
“ “ 3 “ “ “ 

then on wet subgrade 

for 24 hr. 62 5920 £67 2480 

if 0.75% Salt—Sodium Chloride 

Dried for 1 hr. in air 7.8 4720 9.4 100 
7.3 4520 8.6 470 
©. 6.8 4080 630 
5.1 6830 6.2 2440 
30 “ “ “ 

then on wet subgrade 

8.4 420 

0.75% Calcium Chloride 

Dried for 1 hr. in air 8. 4430 9.6 60 
7.6 4440 8.3 380 
= ae 6.8 4710 7.7 760 
“ 0 “ “ “ 

then on wet subgrade 

for 24 hr. 7.7 


530 


Evidently both salt and calcium chloride tend to 
retain more water in the mixture than is retained in 
the plain mixtures and, consequently, their stability 
values are lower. Also, this particular gravel-sand- 
clay mixture was very greatly affected in stability 
while the screenings mixture was not affected to an 
important extent. It is not known whether these 
results are typical of the behavior of all crushed 
stone mixtures as contrasted with gravel-sand-clay 
mixtures. If so, relatively, there would seem to be 
a very high safety factor in the screenings mixture, 
for even when subjected to an excessively wet con- 
dition, the screenings mixture remained stable. 

It is not as yet known what significance the stabil- 
ity values shown in Table III have in relation to ser- 
vice behavior. This can be established only by a 


proper correlation of laboratory and field results. 
The above results should not be interpreted as dis- 
paraging the general value of salt or calcium chloride 
for stabilization purposes, but rather to indicate their 
possible effect on these mixtures during those sea- 
sons producing high moisture content. 


Action of Mixtures Stabilized with 
Asphaltic Emulsion 


To obtain some preliminary indications regarding 
the action of mixtures stabilized with asphaltic emul- 
sion, the same aggregates, limestone screenings and 
also gravel-sand-clay mixtures, and the same grada- 
tion (Gradation C) were employed as in the first 
series whose results are shown in Table I. 

Stability specimens were made as before described, 
each with 3 per cent by weight of asphaltic emulsion 
used for stabilization purposes. The stone mixes con- 
tained 9.6 per cent of water and the gravel-sand-clay 
mixes 10.4 per cent. These respective percentages 
of water were based on determinations for maximum 
density. Mixtures stabilized with emulsions must dry 
out to some extent before they attain maximum sta- 
bility and before they will become water-proof. 

To study the effect of moisture retained in the mix- 
tures, the specimens were allowed to cure for differ- 
ent periods in the air and were then placed on a sat- 
urated subgrade for 168 hours. The results of these 
tests in detail are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


STABILITY OF MIXTURES CONTAINING 3 PER CENT 
ASPHALTIC EMULSION 


Treatment of 


Gravel-Sand-Clay 
M 


Sample, Hrs. Crushed Limestone ixtures 
Desig- Air On Wet % % 
nation Dried Subgrade Moisture Stability Moisture Stability 
(Ib.) (Ib.) 
1 24 168 7.0 5740 Rs 1105 
2 48 168 6.6 5880 . 5.2 2270 
3 72 168 5.6 7150 3.5 3770 
4 0.18 9620 0.4 


48 6040 


To more clearly show the results in the above table 
they were plotted in Fig. 6. 

It is evident that if there is still considerable water 
in emulsion mixes, they are not as stable as when al- 
lowed to dry out. The screenings, however, seem 
quite stable even with only 24 hours drying before 
curing on a wet subgrade. The more thoroughly 
these mixes were cured, the more effectively they 
resisted subsequent absorption and, consequently, 
the more stable they kecame. A very interesting 


feature of these results is the extremely high stabil- 
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ity attained by the screenings mixtures. For the 
particular mixtures tested, the screenings gave prac- 
tically as high stability in their wettest and least 
stable condition as the gravel-sand-clay mixtures in 
their driest and most stable condition. Evidently, if 
these results are typical of what to expect of the sta- 
bility of screenings mixtures, they seem to be excep- 
tionally well-suited for use in stabilized mixtures. 


FIGURE 6. 


WatTER-PROOFING EFFECT OF BITUMINOUS MATERIAL ON STAB- 
ILIZED Mixture. UNTREATED SPECIMEN SLAKES IN 
WATER; THE TREATED SPECIMEN UNAFFECTED AFTER 
IMMERSION FOR ONE MONTH. 


Conclusion 


Let it be emphasized, that the above described re- 
sults are given primarily to illustrate the methods of 
test now being used in the National Crushed Stone 
Association laboratory for studying stabilized mix- 
tures. They are not intended to and do not prove 
any material to be unsuited for stabilization work. 
They do show outstanding differences in results, but 
the significance of these results must be correlated 
with observations of mixtures in service before it 
can be stated definitely that a mixture to be satis- 
factory must have any specified stability value. The 
test results thus far obtained indicate rather strik- 
ing stability values in stone screenings mixtures. 
This is so irrespective of the “stabilizing” admixture 
used and irrespective of the condition of moisture of 
the subgrade. Hence, screenings would seem to pro- 
vide an exceptionally high safety factor against fail- 
ure under conditions of high moisture content. Gen- 
eral observations of service behavior of screenings 
stabilized bases bear out the indications of these lab- 
oratory tests very well indeed. 


Summary Reports of 
National Silicosis Conference 


Released 


FTER months of intense study and research con- 

ducted by experts in their respective fields, 
there are now available to the public in summary 
form the findings of the various standing committees 
created by the National Silicosis Conference. This 
material has been released by the Division of Labor 
Standards of the United States Department of Labor 
and is identified as Bulletin No. 13. The develop- 
ments which led to the preparation of these reports 
are set forth in the introduction from which we 
quote in part as follows: 

“During the past few years so many conflicting 
statements have been made about the subject of sili- 
cosis that many persons have become confused. They 
do not know what to believe or what to do. Alarmed 
workers have filed claims against their employers, 
sometimes unjustly. Apprehensive employers and 
insurance carriers in some cases have adopted em- 
ployment and underwriting policies that have re- 
acted unfavorably both against themselves and the 
workers. A few incompetent attorneys and physi- 
cians, particularly in court cases, have further com- 
plicated the situation, so that today a condition ex- 
ists that fully deserves thoughtful consideration and 
some definite declarations by those who are compe- 
tent to speak.” 

The First National Silicosis Conference, attended 
by more than three hundred persons, was held on 
invitation of the Secretary of Labor on April 14, 1936. 
Four committees were established as follows: 

1.Committee on the Prevention of Silicosis 

through Medical Control. 

2. Committee on the Prevention of Silicosis through 

Engineering Control. 
3. Committee on the Economic, Legal and Insur- 
ance Phases of the Silicosis Problem. 
4.Committee on the Regulatory and Administra- 
tive Phases of the Silicosis Problem. 

These committees held numerous meetings and 
their reports were submitted to the Second National 
Silicosis Conference on February 3, 1937. 

We believe that the material in this publication 
should prove of invaluable assistance in connection 
with the development of legislation or regulation in 
the various states, now receiving such universal at- 
tention. We shall be glad to forward copies of the 
bulletin to member companies upon request. 
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Labor Relations in Industry 


By HON. EDWARD F. McGRADY 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


HIS may be one of the most important meetings 

of this distinguished Chamber. I understand 
that you are to consider, among other things, labor 
relations in view of a recent judicial revolution in 
the law governing them. We do not know, as yet, 
the full intendment of the Supreme Court decision 
on the Wagner Labor Act. Before this decision, most 
lawyers thought that the Court construed the con- 
stitution to prohibit Federal regulation of labor rela- 
tions on the ground that it infringed the due process 
clause of the 14th Amendment. This created the 
famous “No-Man’s Land” between the power of the 
State and the power of the Nation in which no gov- 
ernmental authority could, by statute, regulate many 
of the most important relations between employer 
and employee. 

Precisely: how much these two far-reaching deci- 
sions may have changed all that, we do not know. 
But that they have changed it importantly all legal 
authorities seem to agree. If you admit the broad 
principles stated in these two cases, it is not easy to 
doubt that they have given us a completely new 
basis for the relationship between labor and man- 
agement under supervision of government. “No- 
Man’s Land” is completely occupied. 

Labor is principally interested in two aspects of 
this problem. First, it regards the right of collective 
bargaining through representatives of its own choos- 
ing independent of employer influence as absolutely 
necessary in this modern age. Secondly, it believes 
that there should be some floor under labor rela- 
tions which will protect labor against sudden and de- 
structive downswings in wages and lengthening of 
hours to the unemployment and distress of millions, 
such as were witnessed during the depression. These 
two aims seem now within the range of accomplish- 
ment. 

Labor believes that collective bargaining is neces- 
sary because it thinks that under modern conditions 
in industry there must be either collective bargain- 
ing or no bargaining at all. The rapidity and the 
volume of concentration of American industry into 
great corporate groupings that has gone on in this 


1 Presented at the 25th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, April 26-29, 1937, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Supreme Court’s decision validating the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act has created an 
entirely new conception of the relation between 
labor and management under the supervision 
of Government. Mr. McGrady, in view of his 
extensive experience in the field of labor rela- 
tions, is outstandingly well qualified to discuss 
this highly important subject and we earnestly 
suggest that his article be given a thoughtful 
reading. 


century, have been astonishing. I know the differ- 
ence of opinion over the precise figures which show 
the tremendous percentages of business in various 
economic fields that are controlled by a very few 
large corporations. It is unnecessary to enter that 
debate. It is enough to say that we all well know 
that the old era, in which every employer was in 
personal contact with his workers, knew their prob- 
lems, and actually did bargain with them for their 
services, is completely gone. We know that the own- 
ers of these great corporate units—the stockholders 
—have no contact whatever with their tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of workers. We 
know that each one of these employers is itself a vast 
collectivism. We know that the managements of them 
are representatives chosen freely by these collectiv- 
isms and that on the employer’s side we do have 
collective bargaining conducted by representatives 
of the employer’s own choosing. Common sense 
would seem to say that if there is to be any mutuality 
in this relationship, labor also must move as a col- 
lectivism and must bargain through its own chosen 
representatives—just as the employer does. 

Against this view some great employers have in- 
sisted, at least until recently, that they will never 
negotiate with representatives of their men, or in 
any way except individually—‘man to man.” In 
view of the facts which I have related and which you 
know as well as I do—and as every informed per- 
son does—the idea that there is any such thing as 
individual bargaining in modern industrial circum- 
stances is just not true. 

Unless labor, grouped collectively, can have its ex- 
pert representatives wholly independent of employer 
influence, speak for it with a powerful voice, there 
is no real bargaining at all and wage rates are only 
an arbitrary decree of a more or less beneficent 
despotism fixing the conditions of labor in its own 
untrammelled discretion. 
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It won’t do. I know you recognize that it won’t 
do. The whole world recognizes it. The principles 
I have discussed have been adopted in every impor- 
tant industrial nation and put in practice to a far 
greater extent than they have ever been practiced 
here. Yet we have progressed far since the days in 
the early part of this century when it was a crime 
for workers even to meet in their own interest or to 
take any collective action whatever. These condi- 
tions and the public opinion attending them have 
changed because the whole circumstance of our eco- 
nomic life has changed. Collective bargaining has 
become such an obvious necessity to human justice 
in this modern world of vast industrial collectivism 


' that any general denial of it here.could not have gone 


on much longer without explosive and very danger- 
ous results. _ 

It has been a long time since I have heard any very 
clear denial of the principles I have just stated. Most 
economists, publicists, and farsighted industrialists 
that I know have advanced these principles in more 
or less different words, but to practically the same 
effect. If there were any question about that, I could 
recall to your memory the fact that when the Presi- 
dent, in 1933, asked employers voluntarily to agree 
with him on a labor policy in the so-called P. R. A. 
(President’s Reemployment Agreement), by actual 
census count 97% per cent of the employers of this 
country signed that agreement. It contained a spe- 
cific pledge to permit to labor the right of collective 
bargaining through representatives of its own choos- 
ing, selected without employer influence or domina- 
tion of any kind. 

You and I know that these great changes from an- 
cient methods of thought and practice do not come 
so easily in our hearts. We all dedicated ourselves to 
this principle in the letter four years ago, but it is the 
letter that killeth. It is the spirit that giveth light. 
I do not wish to appear harsh in judgment, but the 
cold, historical fact is that the four years since the 
promise was made, were largely spent by some em- 
ployers in efforts to frustrate, avoid, nullify or escape 
fulfillment of the spirit of that pledge. I am not say- 
ing that many of these attempts were not sincerely 
believed by those who made them, to be in substan- 
tial compliance with the statute that had been writ- 
ten and with the promise that had been passed. 
There was too much legalism and too many lawyers 
in the advice that some received. 

I know too that the device of the company union 
spread like wildfire over this country that it might be 


a 


accepted as compliance with the provisions of para- 
graph 7a of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
many honest men believed that. But I also know 
that in practice, in almost every case, the company 
union did not give labor the independent collective 
and representative voice that it must have to meet 
the necessities adequately. By “company union,” I 
mean a union confined to a single company, more or 
less supported by management, and, above all, offer- 
ing as representatives for labor only employees of 
that company. 

As long as the so-called representatives of labor, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, also main- 
tain the relations of employee to the employer, labor 
cannot expect to be represented fearlessly. Fear of 
the boss and apprehension of the job is an indelible 
intangible that ruins true representation. There is 
something of the old “master and servant” relation- 
ship that does not easily down. It has been fairly 
tried and it doesn’t work. 

We have wasted four years running up these blind 
alleys. Section 7a went out with no particular con- 
demnation by the Court-—it just fell in the general 
ruin of the Schechter case. That left the whole mat- 
ter in such a shadow of judicial doubt that I don’t 
blame any employer for uncertainty as to what his 
duty under the law might be, or as to what attitude 
he should take on this vexed question. But that is 
all water over the dam. We are no longer under the 
shadow of that doubt. It is now very clear at least 
that employees of a company in circumstances where 
their labor relations within one State “affect or con- 
cern” other states, do have the right of collective 
bargaining and of independent representation, and 
that the Federal Government is empowered to en- 
force that right. 

On that assumption, I beg to discuss this subject. 
The attitudes already taken by some of our greatest 
industrial leaders seem to make it clear that, on both 
sides, we are now ready to face the new day seeing 
eye-to-eye on this question. The greatest mistake 
that I believe any employer could make is again to 
call in the lawyers and attempt to try to frustrate, 
avoid or nullify this right. I have no doubt that no 
such thought is in the minds of the responsible rep- 
resentatives of our industrialists gathered here. 

We are all industrialists—labor as well as manage- 
ment. It is nonsense to suppose that labor has not as 
much interest in the success of our joint enterprise in 
every one of these great corporations as have the 
management, the directorate, or the stockholders. 
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The task for us who are partners in this economic 
adventure is to sit down together across the table, to 
look the circumstances of this real New Deal for 
labor in the face in common council, with proper 
restraints and unfailing courtesy, to work out an 
adaptation and a solution which, while rendering the 
greatest possible benefit to each, will do the least 
possible harm to any. 

That can be done. It can be done without acri- 
mony, violence, unfairness, improper advantage or 
any of the little tricks that each side in any ancient 
hostility seem to expect in any encounter with the 
other. We can adjourn all that and play the game 
in the honesty of purpose and good sportsmanship 
that we like to think have distinguished American 
relations from the beginning of our history. 

As a starter, let me say frankly that I know many 
of you gentlemen are impressed with a belief that 
the Wagner Labor Act is unfair to industry because 
while it creates duties and obligations on the part 
of management it creates no rights on their part, 
and while it creates so many rights for labor, it seems 
to create no duties and obligations for labor. 

Let us not forget that at the time the Wagner Act 
was written the attitude of at least some manage- 
ment, as to the particular subjects it addressed, 
seemed to be that, while there were plenty of duties 
on the part of labor, and rights on the part of man- 
agement, the reverse of that did not exist. In other 
words, the Wagner Act invaded a field so one-sided 
in its practical application that its principal! concern 
was to strike a new balance and rectify a condition 
unfair on the other side. Perhaps this whole back- 
ground has now been changed, but in these great 
fundamental changes we must remember that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. 

There has been no real experience with the Wag- 
ner Act and that, permit me to say, was not the fault 
of labor. It was the fault of some of management 
and the lower courts. In almost every conceivable 
circumstance, the lawyers moved in on that law with 
a result that the ink on it was scarcely dry before the 
National Labor Relations Board was paralyzed by 
injunction on practically every front. It remained 
paralyzed until by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Jones & Laughlin, Associated Press and 
other related cases, it was restored to the potency 
with which Congress had baptized it. Let’s get a 
little experience with the new dispensation before 
we begin to write new laws. 


The essence of successful labor relations is an un- 
varying respect for the sanctity of contracts. Labor 
knows that it can expect no countenance in public 
opinion unless it respects its contracts, and it knows 
further that without the respect of public opinion it 
cannot live. 

Before a decision is reached by management to de- 
mand the incorporation of labor units, and statutory 
fixation of pains and penalties, it might be well to 
examine the record of labor relations in some of the 
older and better established units—for example—the 
relations in the Bituminous Coal Industry, the Gar- 
ment Industry, and the Printing Trades. You will 
find there stability, respect for contracts and compar- 
ative peace. 

It happens now that the veil of the temple of labor 
is rent asunder by fratricidal strife, but if you will 
examine the records of the principal leaders on both 
sides of that unfortunate rift you will find, I think, 
an invariable history of absolute adherence to the 
pledged word. 

When new unions are formed with such rapidity 
as we have witnessed in the past few months, it is 
inevitable—especially when they feel that the law 
of the land is being violated on the other side—that 
new and inexperienced leaders will permit them- 
selves hasty action. 

Growing responsibility is the greatest disciplina- 
rian of new labor leaders and when overhead con- 
trol is so closely held by such experienced, respon- 
sible and dependable men as William Green on the 
one side, and John L. Lewis on the other, I think it 
would be the part of wisdom patiently to rely a little 
on that leadership for at least a reasonable period of 
seasoning and experience. 

I do not for a moment condone or contend for any 
irresponsibility on the part of labor, but I do not 
jump from that principle to the immediate conclusion 
that some new statutory action is the way to complete 
responsibility. God knows that these leaders have a 
responsibility far heavier than any law could lay 
upon them. They have the responsibility for the life 
and limb—for the peace and welfare of their constit- 
uents. They have also and I know they feel deeply, 
the responsibility of any American in a powerful po- 
sition, whether in or out of government, for the peace 
and welfare of the people of the United States. 

As John Lewis is reported to have said to a friend: 
“Sure, some of our new leaders are inexperienced, 
but is the answer of industry that because they are 
inexperienced they are never going to be allowed a 
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chance to get experience? Is labor to be forestalled 
forever because it has no chance to practice these re- 
lations? If the Government in an emergency had to 
raise an army of several million men, would you ex- 
pect all the non-commissioned officers to be capable 
on the day after their enlistment?” 

It will be pretty hard to find an answer to that in- 
tensely practical argument. 

I can assure you of one thing. Labor approaches 
its new power with a due sense of its obligations. 
Labor does not seek trouble. You won’t get arbitrary 
attitudes, unreasonableness, violence or hostility 
from labor, except in the measure that you mete it 
out. I know from personal contact. These men re- 
spect and admire you too much to start in that at- 
mosphere and frame of mind. 

If we can now just get rid of all old standoffishness 
—the old throw-back to the medieval concept of the 
master-and-servant relation—to the sense of partner- 
ship in a common purpose and on equal terms, you 
won’t find your friends in labor at the conference 
table one bit more hard-boiled, one bit more vora- 
cious in bargaining, than you know your own selves 
to be when you sit down with either your supplier 
or your customer to trade out an ordinary business 
proposition in the ordinary peaceful struggle of com- 
petition. 

I started out as an apprentice mechanic. I went 
forward through all the grades of foreman, superin- 
tendent, manager—top sergeant stuff to the captain 
of industry. I went from that to officer in a labor 
organization, finally to be a contact man for many 
years between labor and the Congress. Latterly, as 
a representative of government, I have been called 
in many times in some of the fiercest industrial dis- 
putes this country has known recently. In that proc- 
ess I came to know all of the great labor leaders, and 
it was my privilege also to become what I flatter 
myself is a confidant and friend of some of the great- 
est industrial leaders in this country, which is to say, 
the greatest industrial and labor leaders in the whole 
world. 

I mention this little history merely to remark that 
from that rather full experience I conclude that there 
is no great difference between the humanity, the 
goodfellowship, the reasonableness and the sense of 
public and personal responsibility of the leaders on 
both sides of this argument—which in my opinion 
should be no argument at all. 

The principal trouble is that they don’t know each 
other well enough. In the early days in N. R. A., we 


almost accomplished the miracle of breaking down 
these barriers. I think one of the greatest mistakes 
of N. R. A. was that, after about six months of close 
contact between the Labor and Industrial Boards, 
most of the leaders of the original Industrial Board 
were “rotated out.” It is true that men of equal 
caliber came in, but they had to be educated all over 
again. In the meantime a great opportunity was 
lost. 

Contact, fellowship, the opportunity to learn and 
weigh and appraise the other fellow’s problems is 
the way to a solution of these difficulties. 

The simple fact has been impressed upon me over 
and over again in my work in attempting to mediate 
disputes in several of these great national indus- 
tries. There is a sort of hierarchy in the manage- 
ment of a great corporation. The local plant man- 
ager has responsibility to the general manager who 
is sometimes a thousand miles away. In these tre- 
mendous business organizations the local manager is 
in a form of competition with other plant managers. 
He is very far away—in distance and contact—from 
the authorities who finally decide the labor policies 
which are of the most vital importance to the people 
who work. If his cost sheets, by reason of some con- 
cessions to local conditions, show a rising tendency 
when those of other local managers do not, his very 
job may be in question. His own subordinates— 
foremen and superintendents are not very eager 
bearers of bad tidings and if there are no other repre- 
sentatives of workers there is a tendency for him not 
to be informed of conditions developing under his 
hands which some day suddenly and sometimes to his 
complete surprise burst forth in an eruption, the end 
of which may be a loss of millions to both manage- 
ment and labor. 

Now if in the new relationship we can work out 
some closer, warmer, more intimate contacts through 
this system of representation and collective bargain- 
ing many of the causes of friction, hostility and un- 
certainty can be stopped in their inception and the 
way is open to more peaceful days everywhere. 

That can’t be done by labor alone. It can’t be done 
by management alone. It can be done only by the 
closest possible relationship accompanied by the 
utmost frankness from the top to the bottom. 

I know that some of you approach this change with 
apprehension, but my studies and experience on the 
whole subject indicate a result which, I think, you 
will one day live to bless. 
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There is now rendered possible labor agreements 
covering whole industries and taking out of the field 


of competition, by the constituent companies in an 


industry, the whole question of labor costs. The pos- 
sibilities of this change are very great. They are of 
such far-reaching public importance that I believe 
the original conception of N. R. A., in so far as it 
covered labor relations, will one day vindicate itself. 

Advantages to both labor and management from 
this new partnership will prove so great that in its 
own protection the public also, through government, 
will some day have to have a seat at this partnership 
table—not to dictate, not to prohibit reasonable profit 
and improved labor conditions, but to protect the 
public from too great a use of the tremendous power 
of the new partnership. 

I have been informed, I trust inaccurately, that in 
some industries there is a move to devise some way 
to restrict the spread of unionization in industry, to 
minimize the gain to labor in the Wagner Act, and in 
the recent Supreme Court decisions. I hope, if such 
a thing is true that you will use your great influence 
against it. Regardless of what you may think of 
other aspects of the New Deal, this march of labor 
to its minimum necessary objectives is the sweep of 
a great popular movement that covers the earth. You 
can no more stop it than Canute could have stopped 
the tides by his command, or attempted to sweep 
them back with a whiskbroom. No, it can’t be 
stopped, but you can guide it, accommodate it to your 
needs and profit by it. My word to you in the most 
sympathetic, friendly and constructive counsel, is 
not to try to stop it but to use it and make it suc- 
cessful. 

With the full cooperation of industry and labor, 
each trying to understand the problems of the other, 
we can work out our own destiny in our own way. 
All of us, industry, labor and the general public, will 
profit by such a program. 


Arthur S. Lane Retires as Treasurer 
of John S. Lane & Son, Inc. 


oe out a business career extending well 
over fifty years, during forty-six of which he 
has been prominently identified with the crushed 
stone industry, Arthur S. Lane has announced his 
resignation as Treasurer of John S. Lane and Son, 
Inc., and the Lane Construction Co. We believe Mr. 
‘ Lane’s many friends throughout the industry will be 


especially interested in the following article which 
we are reprinting through the courtesy of the 
“Meriden Record.” 

“After fifty-seven years’ service, forty-six of which 
have been with the Lane Construction corporation 
and John S. Lane & Son, Inc., and their predecessors, 
Arthur S. Lane, treasurer of both companies, has de- 
cided to relinquish the duties and responsibilities 
which he has carried so long. The business con- 
ducted by the companies was founded by John S. 
Lane in 1890. 

“Arthur S. Lane, eldest son of the founder, entered 
into the business with his father the following year 
as junior partner in the firm of John S. Lane & Son, 
then operating trap rock quarries in Meriden and 
building macadam highways. 

“In 1902 the Lane Construction corporation was 
formed to take over the road building branch of the 
firm, and to enlarge the contracting portion of the 
business. 

“In the same year the Meriden Quarries were ab- 
sorbed by Connecticut Quarries, Inc., and Mr. Lane 
became treasurer of both companies. 

“In 1904 the old firm was still operating quarries 
in Westfield, Mass., West Springfield, Mass., and Am- 
herst, Mass., and the corporation of John S. Lane & 
Son, Inc., was formed to take over the remaining 
business of the old firm, and Mr. Lane was elected its 
treasurer. 

“Today the Lane Construction company is prob- 
ably the largest road-building outfit in the East, and 
the combined capital of the two companies is over one 
and a half million dollars. 

“Mr. Lane will continue as Vice-President of both 
companies.” 

For a number of years Mr. Lane has actively par- 
ticipated in the activities of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, now serving as a’ member of its 
Board of Directors and in the capacity of Eastern 
Regional Vice-President. As he will continue as 
Vice-President of both companies, we anticipate his 
active interest in Association affairs for many years. 

A sentiment we know is enthusiastically shared by 
his many friends throughout the industry was ex- 
pressed to Mr. Lane when President Henry Rodes, 
upon learning of his retirement, wrote him as fol- 
lows: 

“I sincerely hope that this means you have de- 
cided to take things a little easier and build up your 
physical health to a point where you may continue 
to be of the same value to your friends that you have 
always been.” 
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Increased Responsibilities and Functions 
of Trade Associations Under 


Modern Conditions 
By EARL CONSTANTINE 


Managing Director, National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, New York City 


T IS not my intention to present an exhaustive 

treatise on the broad subject which has been as- 
signed to me. Rather, it is my hope to present some 
facts and express a few thoughts of a character which 
will stimulate earnest and fruitful discussion, out of 
which we may all profit. 

Trade associations are facing today enlarged 
powers and responsibilities. The growing inter- 
relations within our industries demand an increas- 
ing use of the instrumentalities set up by industry 
for dealing with industry-wide problems. I am sure 
that my listeners, and my confréres generally, will 
subscribe to these thoughts, and to the conviction that 
one of the inescapable consequences of industry reg- 
ulation by law is wider and more frequent use of 
the facilities of a trade association. 

Before considering the policies and methods which 
must be pursued by trade associations in the dis- 
charge of their newer and larger responsibilities, it 
is desirable to point out some of the developments of 
recent years, and even of recent months, which have 
contributed and are contributing to a broadening of 
the duties of trade associations and a consequent en- 
largement of the position and influence of such bod- 
ies within their respective industries. 


Factors in Broader Association 
Responsibilities 


At the outset I quote from my Annual Remarks to 
the hosiery industry, delivered a few days ago: 

“Prior to 1935, restraints and regulation of indus- 
try by the Federal Government confined themselves 
chiefly to the fields of transportation and utilities. 
Beyond these we had the anti-trust laws to prevent 
monopoly and restraint of trade, the Pure Food Act 
to protect health, and the Federal Trade Act to assure 
fair play in the market. In the main, the operations 


1 Presented at the Semi-Annual Meeting of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, held during the Twenty-Fifth | Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 26-29, 
19387. 


of manufacturing industries were free and unregu- 
lated, particularly as regards labor relations. 

“During the past four years the Federal Govern- 
ment has embarked on a course which increasingly 
involves the regulation of the conduct of manufac- 
turing industries. While this policy or program is 
new and revolutionary to American industry, it must 
be noted that it is commonplace to one degree or 
another in the older industrial countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, and even in England. Having encom- 
passed our farthest frontiers and completed our 
pioneering, our industrial development resembles 
more and more the developments in the other estab- 
lished industrial countries. 

“Industry is by nature a competitive undertaking. 
American manufacturing depends primarily on its 
domestic markets. Our multiplicity of industrial 
enterprises, and the large productive capacity which 
we possess, naturally make competition keener and 
keener as time goes on. As this development takes 
place, there is increasing need for clearly-defined 
rules to assure fair play and to permit new enter- 
prises to develop on the basis of their ability. It is 
these facts that account in part for some of the new 
trends in legislation. 

“The two major cost items in the manufacture of a 
product are commodities and labor. Generally speak- 
ing, the manufacturer has no control over the former, 
and is compelled to purchase them at the prevailing 
prices. However, the manufacturer has been free 
to offer employment at such rates, or on such basis, 
as he has felt able to pay. The result of this has been 
that wage rates and wage earnings have fluctuated 
considerably according to whether labor has been 
plentiful or scarce, business has been good or bad, 
competition has been keen or not. At times, prevail- 
ing wages and earnings have been uneconomically 
high, while at other times they have dipped toward 
unsocial levels. Some industries have been able to 
avoid wide variations. Society, as represented by 
the legislative branch of our government, has pro- 
ceeded during the last four years to legislate in the 
field of labor relations. It proposes to set deadlines 
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for wages below which industry may not go, and 
maximum working hours beyond which it may not 
operate. 

“The briefest reference to the tendencies toward 
even limited regulation of manufacturing enterprises 
should be sufficient to make clear the fact that all 
industries have to deal increasingly with industry- 
wide problems, and that such problems can only be 
handled through the cooperative joint efforts of the 
members of an industry. An intra-plant manage- 
ment problem is one for the individual management 
to deal with in such manner as its best judgment dic- 
tates. On such problems a trade association can be 
useful by furnishing facts or by making available the 
known experience or methods of other manufac- 
turers. When, however, management is dealing with 
a problem which reaches beyond its own operations 
and is common to the other members of the industry, 
whether as the result of legislation governing it or 
because by its very nature it is industry-wide, then 
obviously the problem can be dealt with only through 
a common instrument or a coordinating vehicle, such 
as a trade association. 

“Management problems of the latter class are in- 
creasing in number and complexity, with the result 
that the functions and responsibilities of trade asso- 
ciations are growing with astounding rapidity, and 
such bodies are taking on new importance in the con- 
duct of industry. 

“A trade association, which is today keeping step 
with the times, is a vastly different organization from 
anything it may have been five or ten years ago. 
Trade association management today requires the 
best of business ability and judgment, and the large 
variety of problems with which such a body has to 
deal calls for a high degree of adaptability as well 
as application.” 


Commerce Definitions Expanded 


Very recent decisions of the supreme tribunal of 
the land have broadened the definition of commerce 
in the light of the developments of time, and have 
opened new scopes for national industrial legislation. 
These decisions reflect the growing degree to which 
state lines or any other geographical lines within our 
country have vanished in the transaction of com- 
merce. They take note of the growing number of 
corporations whose operations are not carried on in 
one plant and in one locality, but in many plants 
scattered in many localities and frequently at wide 
distances. Such expansions on the part of corpora- 


tions may furnish them operating and marketing ad- 
vantages, but on the other hand they involve them 
in wider and more varied problems of legislation, 
labor, and public relations. Whenever a corporation 
is dealing with a situation which involves one or 
more other companies within its own industry, wis- 
dom suggests the need for interchange of views, con- 
ference, and if possible, common policy. Every such 
situation is in essence one in which a trade associa- 
tion can be used to advantage because it can par- 
ticipate as a joint and impartial agent. 

As time goes on the number of both Federal and 
state administrative bodies increases. Their birth 
rate is high; their mortality record is scant. Through 
such bodies administrative law is increasing. The 
policies and the regulations which such bodies are 
developing must not only be studied and recorded, 
but their development must be influenced by intelli- 
gent and sound advice at open hearings or through 
all other proper channels. Certainly here is another 
task which can only be performed by an industrial 
agency acting for all, and properly staffed for the 
discharge of its functions. 


Management-Labor Relations 
Most Important 


The problem of the relations between management 
and labor is, of course, both the most important and 
the most difficult with which to deal. To a great 
extent in the past national and local trade associa- 
tions regarded this problem as being without their 
scope. The opinion was quite generally expressed 
that the problem can be dealt with more understand- 
ingly by the local community where it happens to 
exist at the time, and past conditions lent much sup- 
port to this viewpoint. However, as the marshalling 
and the handling of labor by its leaders becomes 
inter-community, and even industry-wide, obviously 
management will be compelled to similarly deal with 
the problem in terms of broader territory. To fail to 
do this would mean to leave one section of an indus- 
try to be played against another section, thus pyra- 
miding one labor gain upon another until the whole 
industry finds itself saddled with a situation diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to deal with. 

Of course, I am not suggesting even remotely op- 
position to legitimate gains on the part of labor and 
to improved conditions for labor. It is both natural 
and right that our labor should aspire to better con- 
ditions and larger returns, and management gener- 
ally recognizes this fact and is sympathetic with such 
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aspirations and efforts. I am referring to the fact 
that the organization efforts of labor involve strategy 
and tactics, and that these must be met by manage- 
ment with wise and sound strategy and tactics. It 
is only out of such approach by both sides that we 
can assure results which are fair and which will not 
burden society unduly. The time has come when 
trade associations must play a part in the labor prob- 
lem, at least to the extent of furnishing the means of 
communication and conference between members, 
groups, or sections of their industries. In some in- 
stances it will be the privilege of an association to 
devise plans and furnish leadership for their execu- 
tion. As time goes on this will be increasingly true. 


Trends Must be Studied and Interpreted 


Until more recent years a trade association was 

looked upon frequently as being chiefly a clearing 
house of information for its industry, to be made 
available when needed by one or more members of 
the industry. Such service is still essential but more 
as a means to an end than as a prime function. It is 
my opinion that no trade association can serve its 
industry effectively if it does not maintain a statisti- 
cal service. It is not sufficient to send out an occa- 
sional questionnaire to deal with a passing problem. 
It is absolutely necessary that the headquarters of 
the industry be furnished by its members currently 
and regularly data as to production, shipments, 
stocks, wages, and if possible, orders on hand. The 
reports of the individual plants are invariably treated 
as privileged or confidential. The association is con- 
cerned with the industry-wide data, not with the one- 
plant situation. The association must be able to 
watch the general trends of the industry for the pur- 
pose of putting up warning-signs or offering encour- 
agement, as the case may be. The current composite 
reports which are sent under such a system to each 
contributing manufacturer permit the manufacturer 
to guide his production with increased wisdom. 
. The most important need for statistics is in the 
preparation of briefs and appearances of the indus- 
try before legislative and administrative bodies. An 
intelligent use of the accumulated records of a statis- 
tical service alone makes possible the preparation of 
a compelling and conclusive case on occasions such 
as I have just mentioned, and they place the repre- 
sentatives of the association in the position of being 
the best-informed persons on the facts of the indus- 
try and therefore the most influential in the discus- 
sions of proposals which will affect the industry. 


Accumulated Industrial 
Experience Essential 


The services rendered by a trade association are 
partly tangible and partly intangible. Of the former, 
some are direct, many are indirect. The intangible 
and the indirect are very frequently, if not usually, 
the more important. The preventive service of an 
association is usually of more consequence than many 
a positive accomplishment. The value which a man- 
ufacturer secures from his trade association depends 
upon the manufacturer himself. That company 
which examines all bulletins and informative matter 
transmitted by the association, seeking for values, 
finds values and extracts profits. My observation is 
that the larger corporations, and those which are 
headed in that direction, utilize their trade associa- 
tions to the fullest degree, while those who question 
the value of the association or complain about its 
functioning are usually too busy to extract the value 
which is being transmitted to them constantly 
through bulletins, publications, etc., and who fail to 
attend conferences and participate in them to the 
fullest degree. 

The association becomes the industry’s repository 


_ of accumulated experience and fact. With this as a 


background, the association is ever-ready to serve the 
industry no matter what new problem may arise or 
what change may take place in its complexion. An 
industry may well hope that it will escape serious 
problems, but when such problems do arise it is re- 
lieving to know that its trade association is staffed 
and equipped to immediately tackle the problem and 
to dispose of it in the best way possible. This ele- 
ment of a trade association’s value makes it a form 
of insurance. As in all insurance, the dues or the 
premiums must be paid with regularity if the in- 
sured or the beneficiary is to realize the face value 
of the policy in the event of damage or worse. When 
a company experiences a period of bad business there 
is one thing which it does not do as a result of this 
—it does not cancel the fire insurance carried on the 
plant, for that would be to merely add serious risks 
to the troubles already in hand. All that argues in 
favor of maintaining insurance in good standing 
argues just as strongly in favor of maintaining the 
trade association intact and unweakened, by extend- 
ing to it regular support. It is smart business to be- 
long to one’s trade association and to extend it finan- 
cial and moral support with regularity. The manage- 
ment of an association should not find it necessary 
to devote any considerable part of its time to trying 
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to make ends meet. That time could be invested to 
better advantage for the industry in the constructive 
activities of the association. 


Trade Associations Must Plan for Industry 


The time has already come, and this will be increas- 
ingly evident, for trade associations to become 
industry-planners and leaders, as well as industry- 
servers. This of course applies particularly to a na- 
tional or industry-wide trade body. Those national 
trade associations, which are being recognized today 
as among the best, are those which have sensed the 
changed needs of industry and the larger duties as 
well as opportunities which stand squarely on their 
doorstep. Leadership and industry-wide planning is 
clearly the biggest need today in each and every in- 
dustry. Leadership must be continuous, progressive, 
and based on accumulating fact and experience. 
These can only be assured through the national 
agency of the industry. 

However, if the national trade association is logi- 
cally the body which should be the planner and the 
leader of the industry in its industry-wide problems, 
it necessarily follows that the character and the per- 
formance of the association must measure up to the 
task. Leadership is a matter which can only be se- 
cured or earned by performance and which can only 
be retained so long as performance is high and ade- 
quate. To assure these, the policy-making body of 
the association, namely, its board of directors, should 
be a body to which only men of proven ability, char- 
acter, and broad-minded leadership are elected. The 
day for political appointments or selections is over. 
To be sure, branches and sections of the industry 
must be recognized in the complexion of the board, 
but the measuring stick in selecting such representa- 
tives must be the qualities already referred to. A 
board so composed will at all times command the 
attention and the following of the industry as a 
whole. 

The active full-time paid executive of a trade asso- 
ciation today, whatever his title may be: president, 
managing director, or secretary, must be primarily 
an able experienced business executive. The larger 
and more important an industry, the truer this is. 
No longer is the executive position of an association 
a position in which to place a friend—it is a position 
in which to place the ablest man available to carry 
out the difficult task at hand. If a man of the char- 
acter and ability requisite for the task occupies the 
position, certainly he must have a parity of voice in 
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the counsels of the industry and he must be accorded 
opportunity to express his views frankly and freely. 
He cannot succeed in getting the necessary and 
worthwhile results if he is expected to, or attempts 
to avoid all mistakes and all disagreements. To per- 
form under the prevailing tempo of our business and 
industrial life means to run the risk of error and of 
misunderstanding, because to hesitate or delay too 
long carries with it the alternative risk of failure. 

I conclude by inviting the leaders of industry to 
give favorable consideration to the new concept of 
the functions, responsibilities and values of trade as- 
sociations today, to lend them their adequate finan- 
cial and complete moral support, and to fashion and 
find therein the vehicle of industry leadership which 
the changing conditions are crying for today. To 
myself and to those others who are engaged in di- 
recting the affairs of trade associations, I fling the 
challenging glove that we measure up to our oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, and that by our char- 
acter, our performance and our judgment we com- 
mand and retain the esteem of those whom we serve. 


Vibrating Concrete Pavements 
Adds 10 Per Cent to Strength 


IBRATING the concrete in a pavement as it is 

laid increases the strength 10 per cent, according 
to a report by the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture or, by vibrating, 10 per 
cent less cement can be used, and the same strength 
maintained. Vibrators work on somewhat the same 
principle as those used in giving beauty treatments. 

The report gives the results of an investigation re- 
cently conducted at Arlington, Virginia. Two hun- 
dred and seventy slabs of pavement, each 10 feet 
wide and 8 feet long, were constructed and tested. 
Four different types of vibrating equipment were 
used, their speeds varying from 3,600 to 4,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Slabs of similar composition were placed and fin- 
ished by standard methods without vibration. Thus, 
differences in the strengths and physical properties 
were directly attributable to vibration. In every 
instance it was found that vibration increased the 
strength and density and decreased the amount of 
“honeycomb,” or air pockets. 

The report, published in the April, 1937, issue of 
Public Roads, describes ways in which existing speci- 
fications for pavement concrete can be modified to 
utilize vibration to advantage. 
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Executive Committee Selects 
White Sulphur Springs for Mid-Year 
Meeting of Board 


HE Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, will be the scene of the mid-year meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, in accord with action taken by the 
Executive Committee of the Association at its meet- 
ing held in Washington on May 6. Located amidst 
the scenic beauty of the Allegheny Mountains of 
West Virginia at an elevation of some 2,000 feet, 
White Sulphur is certain to prove a popular choice 
for the summer meeting. Mindful of the fact that 
many members of the Board desire to combine with 
the mid-year meeting a few days of relaxation and 
pleasure, the Committee scheduled the meeting for 
Thursday, June 17, leaving the week-end free for a 
full utilization of the excellent recreational facilities 
offered by this outstanding hostelry of the East. A 
large attendance is anticipated and members are 
urged to bring their wives. Also, any members of the 
Association who find it convenient to be in White 
Sulphur at the time of the meeting are most cordially 
invited to be present. : 
The Spring session of the Executive Committee was 
excellently attended, with the following members 
present: 


H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Otho M. Graves, General Crushed Stone Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Russell Rarey, Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Stirling Tomkins, New York Trap Rock Corp., 
New York City 

T. I. Weston, Weston and Brooker Co., Columbia, 
S. C. 

A. L. Worthen, New Haven Trap Rock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Others present were J. R. Boyd, A. T. Goldbeck, 
and M. S. Lambert, Chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
Division, Robins Conveying Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reports were received from the Engineering Direc- 
tor and the Administrative Director. Mr. Goldbeck 
discussed the results of certain investigations now 
being conducted in the Association’s research labora- 
tory which proved of intense interest to the members 
of the Committee and which will be made available 


to the membership upon completion of the investiga- 
tion. 

An analysis of the Association’s financial affairs as 
of the end of the first third of the year indicated a 
stronger position than has been enjoyed for some 
years. 

In discussing Referendum No. 71 of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce on whether or not the long and 
short haul clause of the Fourth Section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act should be eliminated, it was fe!t 
that, in view of the possible controversial nature of 
the subject, the Association should refrain from cast- 
ing its vote on this referendum. 

Authority was granted to issue in printed form the 
Manual of Uniform Cost Accounting Principles and 
Procedure for the Crushed Stone Industry which was 
developed by Ernst and Ernst under the auspices of 
the Code Authority. This work is now under way 
and the manual will be available for distribution in 
the near future. 

After giving most thoughtful attention to the prob- 
lem of labor relations in the crushed stone industry, 
the Committee concluded that the Association had 
best confine its activities in this field to making avail- 


able to member companies pertinent information 


available from other sources. It is contemplated that 
further discussion of this general subject will consti- 
tute an important part of the agenda for the White 
Sulphur meeting. 

The Committee also gave preliminary considera- 
tion to the selection of the time and place for the 
next annual convention, with final action on this mat- 
ter to be determined at the forthcoming meeting of 
the Board of Directors. 


Ballast Committee of 
American Railway Engineering 
Association Meeting 

HE Committee on Ballast of the American Rail- 


way Engineering Association held its meeting in 
Washington on May 17. It will be of interest to 


crushed stone producers to know that the committee _ 


is taking steps to correlate service results of different 
kinds of railroad ballasts with the results of Los 
Angeles rattler tests on these different ballasts. 

A. T. Goldbeck, Engineering Director of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association, has been appointed 
Chairman of the sub-committee which will handle 
this project. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 
of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, 
Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors 


American Bitumuls Co. 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bitumuls—Hot and cold mixes, Penetration 
and Stabilization 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Explosives Department 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
osives and Blasting Supplies 


American Manganese Steel Co. 
389 E. 14th St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Renewable Lip 
Dippers 


American Sealdrok, Inc. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
17 John St., New York City 
Primary and Secondary Crushers, Rolls, 
Screens, Elevators, Conveyors—Complete 
Plants designed and equipped. 


The Barber Co., Inc. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asphalts for all Types of Street and High- 
way Construction and Maintenance 


The Barrett Co. 
40 Rector Street, New York City 
Tarvia and Tarvia-lithic for Road Construc- 
tion, Repair and Maintenance 


C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 
sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co. 

90 West Street, New York City 
Primary, 
and Rolls 


Secondary and Finishing Crushers 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 
protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 
consideration whenever possible. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
Equipment 


Cross Engineering Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Metal 


E. I. du Pont de ne & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, De 
Explosives and Accessories 


Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
a? Cars, Truck Bodies and Trailers 
lectric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or Bitumen 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Safety Fuse 


Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


General Electric Co. 


1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission) , 
Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 


Hardinge Co., Inc. 
York, Pa. 
Scrubbers, Pulverizers, Dryers 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4400 West National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A complete line of Power Excavating 
Equipment, Overhead Cranes, Hoists, 
Smootharc Welders, Welding Rod, Motors 

and Generators 
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Hayward Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating and Shaking Screens, Ele- 
vator Buckets, Hendrick Vibrating Screens 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
1752 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Material Handling Machinery, Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Screens, Chains 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth, 
Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves and 
Hammers 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Shovel and Crane Division 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Screening, Washing, Conveying Equipment 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. . 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Manga-Loy and all commer- 
cial alloys and metals 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 
A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Drag- 
lines and Cranes 


The National Supply Co. of Delaware, 
Superior Engine Division, 
1401 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Diesel engine equipment 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cone Crushers, Vibrating Screens, Classi- 
fiers, Diesel Engines, Steam Engines, 
Compressors, Mine Hoists, Underground 
Shovels, Track Maintenance Tools 


Northern Blower Co. 
65th St. south of Denison, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dust Collecting Systems, Fans—Exhaust 
and Blowers 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II]. 


Pioneer Gravel Equipment Mfg. Co. 
1515 Central Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, Horizontal 
Gradation Screens, Inclined Vibrating 
Screens, Revolving Screens, Belt Convey- 
ors, Belt Conveyor Units, Quarry and 
Rock Plants 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
15 Park Row, New York City 
Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screen, Simplicity 
D’centegrator, Simplicity D’watering 
Wheel 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 


The Texas Co. 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City 


The Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Power. Shovels, Cranes, Crawler Cranes, 
Locomotive Cranes, Draglines. Diesel 
Electric, Gasoline. 3/8 to 2-1/2 cu. yd. 
capacities 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Troco Lubricating Co., Inc. 
2728-34 N. Salmon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Troco Crusher Grease, Troco Safety Lubri- 
cants 
Trojan Powder Co. 
17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 
The W. S. Tyler Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland. Ohio 
Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 
bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
P. O. Box 1869, Boston, Mass. 


or 

38 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

Complete plants and separate plant units 
for bituminizing all types of stone, sand 
and gravel aggregate paving mixtures 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Transformers, Switching Equipment, Loco- 
motives, AC and DC Motors and Control, 
MG Sets, Welding Equipment, Gear 
Motors 
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